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Covitorial 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 

The seventh annual meeting will be held on April 7 and 8, 
at St. Louis, with Washington University as host. The program 
committee has been actively at work, and the program promises 
to be of unusual interest to both college and secondary-school 
teachers. Professor Clifford Moore, president of the New England 
Association, will give the main address. The full program will be 
printed in the March number of the Journal, together with all 
other necessary information about the meeting. 


THE PHILOLOGICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL MEETING 


The joint meeting of the American Philological Association 
and the Archaeological Institute of America, held at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island, December 27-30, was in every 
respect interesting and profitable. The local arrangements for 
the formal sessions, for the announced social features, and for the 
unpremeditated gatherings of acquaintances could not be excelled. 
We hope to publish in an early number of the Classical Journal 
the brilliant and timely address of the president of the Philological 
Association, Professor Shorey, on “Classical Philology and National 
Culture.” The papers presented at the meeting, which main- 
tained a high average of excellence, will appear in the more techni- 
cal journals. 

Among important matters which were discussed and left in 
the hands of committees was the attempt originated by Professor 
William Gardner Hale to secure uniformity of grammatical 
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terminology in Latin, Greek, French, German, and English. It 
is hoped to secure this end by a joint conference of committees 
representing each of these languages. The president of the 
American Philological Association was authorized to appoint such 
committees for Latin and for Greek in case the Modern Language 
Association should appoint committees for the modern languages. 
All will wish success to the committees if they are appointed. 
We should feel greater hope of success if the grammarians of some 
one language should first reconcile their own differences and con- 
sent to use a uniform terminology. But it may be that the agree- 
ment of a joint committee, if it can be secured, will help to control 
individual vagaries. 

The Commission on Uniform Entrance Requirements held 
several meetings and considered several suggestions for minor 
changes in its report. It seemed unwise, however, to make any 
change. Its report, presented to the Philological Association a 
year ago, has been so generally adopted that the committee con- 
sidered its work complete and voted itself dissolved, after an 
existence of about a year and a half. Mr. John C. Kirtland, the 
chairman of the commission, to whose admirable leadership much 
of the success of the commission is due, will soon contribute to the 
Journal a statement of the extent to which the colleges and uni- 
versities have adopted the report. 

An action of the Council of the Archaeological Institute will, 
we are sure, give universal gratification to the members of the 
Institute. Hereafter, archaeological articles of a less technical 
character than those which appear in the Journal of Archaeology 
will be published in the Bulletin. This virtually transforms the 
Bulletin into a second journal, no less scholarly than the Journal 
of Archaeology but more generally comprehensible to its readers. 
_The Journal of Archaeology will remain as now an invaluable record 
of original investigation in the archaeological field. 

In accordance with its unvarying policy of limiting the term of 
its president to one year, the Philological Association elected 
Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania, to 
succeed Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago. 
The Archaeological Institute wisely availed itself again of the 
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great ability and energy of Professor Kelsey by electing him to 
succeed himself in its presidency. Professor Mitchell Carroll, 
who has served for three years as secretary of the Archaeological 
Institute, was re-elected with the title of General Secretary and 
with a salary which will allow him in the future to give his whole 
time to the work of the Institute. The Managing Committee 
of the School at Rome elected Professor Gordon J. Laing, of the 
University of Chicago, to be Professor of Latin in the School at 
Rome for the year 1911-12. The similar committee of the School 
at Athens elected Professor Charles Burton Gulick of Harvard 
for its school. 

It will give pleasure to all western members of the Association 
and the Institute to learn the decision as to the next place of meet- 
ing; namely, that they will meet at St. Louis, if assurance of 
suitable rates can be secured from the railroads by April 1; that 
otherwise they will meet at Pittsburgh. The westerners will hope 
that the meeting can be held in St. Louis, and if it cannot, they will 
be glad that Pittsburgh is no farther east thanitis. In either case, 
they will welcome the proof that their eastern colleagues recognize 
the national character of the societies. As the local and state 
classical associations find their bond of union and their common 
meeting-ground in the association of the Middle West and South, 
or of the Atlantic States, or of New England, so these three asso- 
ciations find their bond of union in the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Archaeological Institute. It would be a serious 
misfortune to the solidarity of the classical interests of the country 
if these two national organizations, by meeting always in the 
East, should destroy the chance of a common meeting-place. It 
is with slightly mixed feelings that we record the fact that the 
decision for St. Louis was carried by eastern votes. There is on 
the one hand a feeling of regret that the West was so slightly rep- 
resented that its vote was almost negligible; but the distance 
partially excuses the West and we shall hope that the easterners 
will set us a better example next year by the numbers in which 
they come to St. Louis. And on the other hand there is gratitude 
that the easterners, who had things as they liked, were generous 
enough to set the good of the whole above their personal convenience. 


HORACE’S CLAIM TO BE THE FIRST LYRIC POET OF 
ROME 


By H. V. CANTER 
University of Illinois 


Readers of Horace’s lyrics seldom fail to remember the epi- 
logue to Book III of the Odes, in which the poet declares with pride 
that by his verse he has won immortality—a fame already prophe- 
sied in the allegory of Ode 2. 16. Not less unfailingly associated 
with the poem under discussion are the words of vss. 13, 14: 


princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
deduxisse modos, 


The first with poet fire 
Aeolic song to modulate 
To the Italian lyre. 


Substantially the same statement is repeated by Horace (Epist. 
i. 19, 32) in 
Hunc [sc. Alcaeum] ego, non alio dictum prius ore, Latinus | volgavi fidicen. 


Horace’s claim here to priority in having introduced Greek 
lyric measures into Latin poetry does not seem well founded to 
many who have once read Catullus. Others, having in mind 
Horace’s large body of lyric verse, modeled chiefly after Alcaeus 
and Sappho, regard him as the pioneer in writing lyric poetry 
conforming to the best models of the Greeks. The reader who 
feels distrust in his own judgment is often unaided by the commen- 
tators. Some editors of Horace, as Wickham, Keller, Kiessling, 
and others, do not discuss the question at all. Others give com- 
ments which do not indicate a clear decision as to the soundness of 
Horace’s claim, or the basis on which it must stand or fall. Moore 
says: “Horace ignores Catullus”; and in the introductory note 
to the ode: ‘“‘He was the first Roman to write a large amount of 
lyric poetry.” Shorey’s comment, rightly interpreted, is favor- 
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able to Horace: ‘“‘He ignores the few experiments of Catullus”’ 
(italics mine). Bennett’s note, with greater reservation toward 
Horace, may yet mean much the same: “Horace’s statement is 
not strictly accurate. Catullus, some years before Horace, had 
introduced the sapphic and glyconic meters.”’ 

The issue between Horace and Catullus is an old one. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the relative merits of the two poets 
should so often be made the basis for its decision. And there 
can be little doubt that this fact has done much to prevent a care- 
ful and impartial consideration of Horace’s claim. Few have 
tried to discover any important sense in which his words are true: 
whether he was not justified in regarding himself as the first melic 
poet of Rome, whether in fact there existed any recognizable 
school or department of lyric at Rome before Horace’s day. Many 
have put aside Horace’s claim by saying that his sneer at Catullus 
and his school (Sat. i. 10. 19) was prompted by jealousy, and that 
he accordingly neglected and rejected them; that Catullus’ work 
shows a higher lyrical genius than that of Horace; that Horace 
is a skilful versifier, but lacking in the originality and spontaneity 
of the younger poet. 

For the question raised by this paper a discussion of the respec- 
tive merits of Catullus and Horace is useless. Not only is it 
unnecessary to award poetic supremacy to one or the other, but 
it is practically impossible to do so on any such basis. There 
are, of course, certain criteria by which may be determined one’s 
sense of excellence in poetry, and whether a poet’s language and 
technique satisfy the conditions of high poetic art. But relative 
merit in its wider sense resolves itself, after all, into a matter of 
personal taste, an understanding and agreement of terms, and a 
recognition of the fact that each of the poets is as eminent in his 
own sphere as the other in his. Sympathy with the ideals of. 
Catullus makes a large number of readers feel that nothing can 
surpass “‘Catulli incuriosa felicitas.”’ A still larger class of readers, 
setting up a different standard of judgment, prefer “Horatii 
curiosa felicitas.”’ 

The purpose of this paper is to show that there exists no suffi- 
cient reason for making the works of Catullus and Horace a basis 
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for rivalry; that in fact they represent not identical, but com- 
panion forms of lyric, forms whose history reveals differences too 
fundamental to be ignored. This view finds support as well as 
clear-cut statement in the following words of Professor K. F. 
Smith in a recent review of Duff’s Literary History of Rome (A.J.P., 


XXX, 225): 


The value of studying the departmental in combination with the indi- 
vidual is visible in the recent criticism of nearly every Roman author who 
has been seriously investigated by competent scholars during the last few 
decades. A knowledge of departmental tradition, for example, proves that 


Catullus was not a lyric poet but an epigrammatist. 


To maintain the position here taken it is necessary to look 
at the history of the lyric, which, as practically all other literary 
forms, came to the Romans as an inheritance from the Greeks. 
The body of poetry which passed in Greece from 650 to 450 B.C. 
under the name of lyric was enormous. In the judgment of 
Alexandrian critics nine poets deserved to be rated lyrists of the 
first rank. There is no uniform agreement as to the many sub- 
divisions of the Greek lyric, the limits prescribed for each, and the 
strictness with which actual adherence was given to these limits. 
However, lyric is properly regarded as a generic term, including 
melic—a term reserved by the Greeks for lyric proper—elegiac, 
iambic, and epigrammatic poetry. All of these, used in shorter 
personal forms and expressing individual emotions, developed 
in the period which succeeded the epic, thus giving to the indi- 
vidual a vehicle for the expression of whatever he felt on any sub- 
ject, public or private. At the same time, each, during the best 
period, showed a harmony of subject and form satisfying the 
demands of artistic finish. The Greek innate sense of fitness 
established in these several branches of poetry peculiarities of 
diction and meter which rest on a fine appreciation of feeling and 
expression, form and content. The epigram, however, is in itself 
one of the most general of literary forms, lending itself to the 
expression of a wide range of thought and feeling. Thus, in con- 
tent it may be an elegy or a bit of pastoral; a mild satire or a 
political lampoon; a miniature love poem or a treatment of a 
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mythological theme; an epitaph or votive inscription on subjects 
real or imaginary, or a sententious saying embodying the wisdom 
of ages. Sometimes it becomes a lyric in everything but metri- 
cal form, while again it is mere fact set off in verse. Its wide 
range is evident from the fact that only partial success has 
attended the many efforts that have been made to state its essen- 
tial elements, and that failure has overtaken all attempts to devise 
a definition wide enough to include on the one hand and precise 
enough to exclude on the other. The truth is that the term epi- 
gram has changed its meaning from the time of Simonides of 
Ceos, the originator of the Greek epigram, to the present day, 
with a constant tendency to become more flexible. In the Alexan- 
drian age it was carefully cultivated, largely because of the exhaus- 
tion of loftier forms of poetry, but also because of changed political 
conditions, which led those who would otherwise have been active 
in public affairs to follow literary pursuits. In this brilliant © 
period the epigram type had such rapid and extensive growth that 
it comprehends practically every species of epigrammatic compo- 
sition. Its tendency to absorb everything else is evident from the 
fact that all the Alexandrian poets wrote epigrams and some of 
them wrote nothing else. 

Of the several branches of lyric poetry the first attempted by 
the Romans was the epigram. This enjoyed an uninterrupted 
existence at Rome from Ennius down to the latest times, adapting 
itself in its course to practically every use, from pure inscriptions 
to the most miscellaneous purposes. The tradition of the Roman 
epigram goes back not to Simonides, but to Alexandria, whose 
most notable addition to the delicacy and simplicity of the Simo- 
nidean type were the erotic and satiric elements and the painstaking 
effort to produce something striking and novel. It is true that 
the epitaphs of Naevius, Plautus, and Pacuvius (cf. Gellius i. 24), 
and the scanty remains of the epigrams of Ennius follow early 
Greek models. But the epigrams of such writers as Q. Catullus, 
Valerius Aedituus, and Porcius Licinus of the Gracchan period, 
and Laevius of a later date, show differences from the epigram of 
the earlier, or Ennian school, in source, in subject, and in tech- 
nique, and clearly foreshadow Catullus and his co-workers. Now, 
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as is well known, the one great name in the Alexandrian period 
of Roman lyric is Catullus. He lived at a time when the influences 
of Greek culture and the yearning for literary perfection had taken 
hold of Rome, and indeed every part of Italy, as never before. 
His harmony with the tendencies of his age and with the high 
ideals of perfection demanded by the Alexandrian shorter forms 
of grace and finish are commonplaces of Catullus cftiticism. It 
will be sufficient then with this brief sketch of the epigram before 
us to inquire how far the poems of Catullus reveal the epigram 
type with respect to subject, meter, and diction. 

The usual division of Catullus’ work into lyric (Poems 1-60), 
idyllic, or elegiac and non-elegiac (61-68), and epigrammatic 
(69-116) is one of convenience rather than of accuracy. The 
great variety of subject and treatment exhibited by them, and a 
neglect of departmental tradition, have brought about a division 
which puts less burden on the term epigram and largely restricts 
it to the later sense in which Martial fixed its character. But 
such a restriction ignores too far the fact that provided its essen- 
tial characteristics of form be preserved, as conciseness, simplicity, 
clearness, unity of subject, the epigram may be an elegy, an idyl, 
or a love trifle, as well as a satiric thrust, a literary quarrel, a politi- 
cal lampoon, or a reproachful jest. The comprehensive character 
of the term epigram is clearly recognized by the Younger Pliny, 
who (E£pist. iv. 14. 8), applying the term hendecasyllabi to certain 
literary miscellanies of his, continues: “ Proinde, sive epigrammata 
sive idyllia sive eclogas sive, ut multi, poematia seu quod aliud 
vocare malueris, licebit voces, ego tantum hendecasyllabos praesto.”’ 

The same may be said of Martial, who applies epigram as a 
title to several imitations of the sparrow poems of Catullus (1. 7; 
I. 109; 4. 14; 7. 14; 11. 6), as well as to an imitation (1. 49) of an 
epode of Horace in praise of country life. The same thing is, of 
course, true of Catullus, in whose poems a wide range of emotion 
will be detected by every reader. However, not less obvious is 
the fact that they are compact, striking, more or less satiric, and 
written from the easy and unconventional point of view of the epi- 
gram, various types of which they clearly reflect. Looking at the 
first group, those usually meant when Catullus is spoken of as a 
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lyrist, it is noteworthy that five-sixths of them, both as to con- 
tent and form, could with every propriety appear in Martial. 
The latter regarded Catullus as his master and model, imitating 
him in meters, in words, phrases, and expressions. Forty-two 
poems of this group are written in the Phalaecian hendecasyllable, 
a favorite meter in epigram and one perfected by Catullus not less 
completely than was the elegiac distich by Ovid. In Martial, 
whose use of the meter is slightly less flexible, the hendecasyllable 
appears in about 15 per cent of his epigrams, and is employed by 
him next in frequency to the elegiac distich. Of the same first 
group eight poems are in the choliambus or scazon, a meter well 
suited to the epigram and used chiefly to represent surprise, joy, 
disappointment, satiric or ludicrous effect. Here, too, Martial, 
though somewhat less rigid in his usage, follows his examplar 
Catullus and employs the meter freely. Only a few poems of this 
group are written in purely lyric meters, e.g., the sapphic of Poems 
11 and 51, the greater asclepiadean of Poem 30, the glyconic and 
pherecratic combination of Poem 34. The second group are 
Catullus’ longer and more ambitious pieces. Except for the epitha- 
lamium of Poem 61, written in glyconics and pherecratics, these 
poems, from the point of view of meter, need not be considered 
here. However, it must be observed that poems written as 
émdeiEes, or “show-pieces,” constitute one of the most miscel- 
laneous of the several classes of epigrams found in the Greek 
anthology. The subjects there treated are many, including stories 
told in verse, poems of description, remarkable objects in nature 
or art. Like subjects are inherent in the second class of Catullus’ 
poems, notwithstanding the fact that the latter possess also a 
unity of subject in that each is directly or indirectly concerned 
with marriage. Thus not only Alexandrian influence on Catullus, 
conceded to be greater in his longer poems than elsewhere, but a 
general literary precedent, gives ample reason for regarding these 
poems as properly belonging to the department of epigram. The 
third group, consisting entirely of epigrams, are all written in the 
elegiac distich. This is the characteristic meter of the epigram— 
practically the only one used in the Greek anthology—and the one 
appropriate to inscriptions from all but the very earliest period, 
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when the hexameter was used. Martial, true to the tradition of 
his department, makes use of the distich in about 80 per cent of 
all his epigrams. 

Throughout its entire history the epigram was metrical. And 
it is a fair inference from the facts just noticed that metrical form 
is one of the fundamental differences between lyric proper and the 
epigram. After the Alexandrian period this department had 
the choice of many forms, but it is a noteworthy fact that it never 
adopts the purely lyric meters used by Horace. The only Horatian 
meter which Martial employs is the iambic strophe of the epodes. 
As for Catullus, the four poems written by him in the lyric meters, 
referred to above, are a minority far too small to justify his inclu- 
sion among the lyric poets. Historically, of course, his work 
represents a branch of lyric. But when we speak of him as a lyri- 
cal poet we are neglecting form, the criterion of antiquity; we are 
forgetting that ancient classifications of poetry rested primarily 
on the meter employed or the musical accompaniment, and only 
secondarily on content, a process not infrequently reversed at the 
present day. 

Again, the difference in diction between epigram and lyric is 
departmental. The former does not require or allow an elevated 
poetic vocabulary. Its language, which is but little removed from 
that of ordinary speech, has been compared to the transparency 
of the gem. The simplicity and stately reserve in the language of 
the Greek epigram are in marked contrast with the great wealth 
of compound epithets, daring similes, cumulative metaphors, and 
overflowing imagination of the lyric. The lucidity and natural- 
ness of Catullus’ language, particularly in the poems of Groups 1 
and 3, are wholly in keeping with the tradition of the epigram. 
His use of familiar words and indefinite phrases, his fondness for 
diminutives are all in harmony with a literary form which deals 
so largely with the emotions and habits of everyday life. On the 
other hand, the Odes of Horace, it must be confessed, fail to show 
those characteristics of diction which differentiate the lyric from 
the epigram. His vocabulary is notably meager and his imagery 
lacking in the high imaginative qualities of the Greek lyric writers. 
But these facts admit of ready explanation without in any wise 
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contradicting the history of the department which Horace’s work 
represents. His vocabulary is limited because of the comparative 
poverty of the Latin tongue, and the difficulty of adapting its words 
to his chosen meters. Further, Horace’s own limitations were 
fully known to himself; hence he wisely chose, for the most part, 
commonplace themes, which did not require, and would not have 
allowed, deep feeling or elevated treatment. 

It is apparent then that there exists slight ground for consider- 
ing Catullus a lyrist. This is doubtless the reason why we find 
no mention of Catullus as a lyric writer by Quintilian, who says 
(x. 1. 96) of Horace: ‘‘lyricorum Horatius fere solus legi dignus.” 
The failure of Quintilian here to include Catullus is to be explained 
thus rather than by charging him with purposely withholding 
admiration for Catullus. It is reasonable to believe that Catullus 
was excluded by reason of the non-lyric meters employed by him 
as well as by the fact that the spirit of much of his work, e.g., the 
invectives against Clodia, Memmius, Piso, Mamurra, and Caesar, 
approaches the purely iambic. It is a fact, too, that Catullus uses 
the term hendecasyllabi (12. 10; 42. 1) in the sense of iambi, the 
traditional weapon of satire since the days of Archilochus. Like- 
wise, while iambus is used by him of carmina maledica in general 
(36. 5; 54. 6), without regard to meter, it is to be noted that in 
one case (40. 2) the iambics with which he threatens a certain rival, 
Ravidus, can scarcely be other than the hendecasyllabi in which 
that poem is written. A proper parallel for the carmen maledicum 
of Catullus was, of course, recognized by Quintilian not in Horace’s 
Odes, but in the Epodes, on which Horace’s fame as a writer of 
lyrics rested as little in the ancient world as it does today. More- 
over, Quintilian and Horace alike could scarcely have failed to 
recognize that the poets of the last generation of the Republic— 
the so-called Alexandrian school—were, both in ideals and in work- 
manship, epigrammatists, not lyrists. Everything would confirm 
them in such a recognition: the searching of that school after 
Alexandrian models, its trials at practically all the modes of com- 
position provided by Alexandria, as well as its frankly confessed 
imitations. The alleged antagonistic attitude of Horace toward 
Catullus is not borne out by what we know of the man. Horace 
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gave generous recognition to the work of Lucilius, his predecessor 
in the department of satire. He paid Catullus the compliment of 
numerous imitations, as did other Augustan poets, Vergil, Pro- 


. pertius, Tibullus, and Ovid. The very fact that Horace nowhere 


shows a tendency to overestimate his own work constitutes a strong 
presumption that it was with a conscience void of offense toward 
Catullus, and with a feeling of hearty approval by the readers 
of his day, that he claimed to have been the first to make live in 
the language of Italy the music of the old lyrical meters of Greece. 
Horace’s lack of compliment in his allusion to the Catullus school 
of writers is to be explained by want of sympathy with their literary 
and social ideals rather than by personal jealousy or on political 
grounds. It was doubtless Horace’s admiration for Catullus’ 
genius, for his strong and vivid personality, that caused him to 
imitate Catullus. But naturally enough in one of the genus irri- 
tabile he disliked those who quoted Catullus and Calvus to the 
exclusion of every other poet. He regarded their school as effemi- 
nate, their subject-matter as lacking in solidity and seriousness, 
and their message to the world as having no vital relation to the 
weightier concerns of life. He saw among their number no teacher 
of civic duties and virtues, no national and religious poet of Rome. 
To Horace their work was far from being truly representative of 
Rome and her abiding achievements, a theme which kindled the 
enthusiasm and sustained the imagination of the writers of the 
Augustan age. Horace’s attitude toward Catullus and his school, 
while prompted by a different motive, is no whit more unreason- 
able than that toward Ennius and others, from whose work he 
withheld full admiration because he considered it wanting in 
artistic finish. 

Reference has already been made to the fact—a significant 
one—that Catullus’ lyric poems are chiefly in hendecasyllables, 
a meter not used by Horace at all. So the pure iambic 
and scazon are neglected by Horace, who felt that they did not 
afford a suitable form of expression for his poems, at once more 
serious and more reflective. Catullus used the greater ascle- 
piadean in but one poem, the sapphic strophe in only two, and the 
alcaic he did not attempt. If we add to these meters the three 
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asclepiad strophes which Catullus did not employ at all, we have 
the rhythms that Horace uses in about 95 per cent of his odes. 
To state the matter in another way, about 95 per cent of the 
rhythms employed by Catullus have close association with the 
epigram; 95 per cent of the rhythms of Horace belong to lyric 
proper. If these facts mean anything at all, they must indicate 
an important difference which Horace saw between the work of 
his predecessor poet and his own. They must mean that in an- 
tiquity the difference between their work was recognizably wider 
than jealousy, wider than a line arbitrarily drawn. 

The words of Horace quoted at the beginning of this paper 
should now be considered with reference to the metrical treatment 
of the two poets in the few pieces which bring them together on 
lyric grounds. Horace says in substance that he was the first 
to fashion the music of Lesbos, the home of his chief models, 
Alcaeus and Sappho, to Roman rhythm. That is, he made it 
conform to the musical quality of the Latin tongue; to its 
structure with respect to the various details of language and 
rhythm, in much of which the Latin language differed from the 
Greek. Critics are unanimous in the view that mastery over meters 
and success in eliciting musical effects from the Latin tongue 
constitute a conspicuous feature in which Horace’s lyrical art 
excels. It is this musical power which his contemporary Ovid 
recognizes when he applies to him the term numerosus. Admitting 
that Catullus also—especially in the shorter poems—was a master 
of meters, we may inquire whether he was equally successful with 
Horace in the sundry details in which language and rhythm were 
used by them for the purposes of Roman poetry. Horace’s work 
exemplifies strict metrical usages prescribed, not by himself alone, 
but by the Roman scholars of his day, who studied seriously the 
means best fitted to grace the poetry of their country with diction 
and meter most appropriate to the genius of their tongue. We 
may admit that literary conventions are more or less exhausting, 
and that Latin undoubtedly lost something by being made to 
conform to the rules established by these scholars. Nevertheless, 
we can scarcely escape the conviction that they knew better than 
we how to solve the problem of doing for their own tongue what 
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the Greeks had done for theirs. Following their teaching Horace, 
while adopting the measures of Alcaeus and Sappho, remodeled 
them. He absorbed the spirit of their art, but made it his own. 
He is an inventor in language and meter, just as truly as Vergil 
in the hexameter and Ovid in the elegiac distich, in that he, as 
they, copied no Greek model. His work shows clearly that with 
respect to his models he knew what to omit, what to change; also 
what minute attention Latin demands in the matter of transitions 
and connections. This is well stated by Sellar: 


In the structure of each line and stanza, and in the tendency to complete 
the sense within the stanza, we recognize the distinction between the weighty 
and regular movement of the Latin language and the rapidity and free range 
of the Greek. By the recognition of this distinction Horace adapts the 
Aeolian melody to the Latin tongue. 


Catullus makes no such adaptation, and his failure to do so 
is in itself a strong argument in justification of Horace’s claim. 
He takes his Greek models, and, as he finds them, avails himself 
of all the freedom they allow; he copies the details of Greek rhythm; 
he aims at Greek effects in his use of assonance and alliteration; 
he attempts, as it were, a rivalry with the Greeks, forgetting that 
he and they stand on different grounds. A consequence of his 
neglect of Latin structure is the harshness which later critics 
pointed out in some of his verses. A too exclusive imitation of 
Greek models is likewise responsible for his large percentage of 
exceptional usage in the elegy as compared with Ovid, Rome’s 
greatest master in metrical technique. A glance at the greater 
asclepiadean, also called choriambic, will serve for further illustra- 
tion. This verse, made up of three series, is said to have been used 
for the entire third book of Sappho. Horace regularly (one excep- 
tion, i. 18, 16) separates the three series by diaeresis, in harmony 
thus with the naturally grave movement of the language, and 
with themes which require serious expression. The same measure 
is used by Catullus in Poem 30, a remonstrance to Alfenus alleging 
that he had forsaken the poet in time of need. Here Catullus, 
following Greek precedents, neglects diaeresis in five out of the 
twelve verses of the poem. And to that extent he fails to harmo- 
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nize measure and plaintive theme. Moreover, in vs. 11 he could, 
by diaeresis, have avoided the collocation meminerunt, meminit. 
This rhythm is so harsh that attempts have been made to change 
the reading to meminere at meminit, and so observe the diaeresis. 
It is impossible to compare the glyconic and pherecratic measures 
of the two poets, since Horace uses these only in combination with 
other meters. Passing on to the sapphic strophe, it is to be 
observed that in Horace’s hands, in strict harmony with his effort 
to Romanize an alien meter, it becomes more rigid than in the 
Greek model, save in one feature of the treatment in the fourth 
book and in the Carmen saeculare. Here there is a noticeably 
greater admixture of the weak or feminine caesura, which is admit- 
ted but seven times in the first two books. In the two poems of 
Catullus in the sapphic measure there are three respects in which 
he follows Sappho’s usage more nearly than does Horace. First, 
in admitting a monosyllable at the end of the verse. There are 
three examples in Poem 51. The sameness between the two suc- 
cessive endings simul te, super mi is far from pleasing. It should be 
observed that there is a tendency throughout Latin verse (unless 
there is an aim to gain special effect) to avoid the monosyllabic 
cadence. Recently it has been shown (A.J.P., XX XI, 154) that 
the same statement holds good for prose as well. But the mono- 
syllable was more endurable if preceded by another monosyllable, 
a rule followed by Horace with but one exception (iv. 6. 17). 
Second, in allowing a trochee in the second foot, and at the end of 
the third verse. Horace regularly employs the irrational spondee 
in the second foot; so, with but one or two exceptions, at the 
close of the third verse the spondee precedes the dactyl of the 
fourth. Catullus’ scheme represents the flowing aeolic by means 
of the quick movement of the trochee followed by the stately 
sweep of the dactyl. Horace’s rhythm, while fittingly adapted 
to either gay or serious animation, is better suited to the terse, 
incisive character of the Latin tongue. Third, the same general 
differences in the two languages explain why Horace is compara- 
tively strict in placing the caesura after the fifth syllable, or long 
of the dactyl, while Catullus allows it to fall indifferently after the 


fifth or sixth syllable. 
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It will be said that these measures were mere experiments 
with Catullus. Precisely so. Then all the more compelling are 
the conclusions already reached: first, that he is properly an epi- 
grammatist, since his favorite and perfected meters belong to that 
department; second, that his inexperience and lack of skill in 
those meters which Horace Romanized and perfected show the 
justice of the latter’s assertion that he was the first to wed the 
Lesbian rhythm to the Latin tongue. 
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LITERARY REFERENCES IN CICERO’S ORATIONS 


By Max RapIn 
Newtown High School, New York City 


In the oratory of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries literary 
references formed so common an element that their absence excited 
unfavorable criticism. It was a poor oration indeed, of which the 
pages were not stiff with lines of poetry and Latin quotations. 
Since ancient models were consciously followed, it cannot be with- 
out value to investigate how far the most important of these models, 
Cicero, availed himself of this particular form of rhetorical embel- 
lishment. 

Literary references are not all of the same kind. There is first 
the unmistakable direct citation. Secondly, we may have an allu- 
sion to a specific writer or his work. Finally, the reference may be 
by implication, i.e., by the presence of matters the hearers can have 
learned only from some work of literature. In this last class one 
must place allusions to Greek mythology. A Roman audience is 
not likely to have known the Greek myths, except through the 
poems and plays of which they were the subject. That they had 
an independent circulation as household stories seems to me, for 
the time under discussion, more than doubtful, nor can we suppose 
for pre-Augustan Rome any appreciable familiarity with them, 
derived from the frequent contemplation of works of art. 

I have noted the following literary references in the orations. 


I. MYTHOLOGICAL ALLUSIONS 


1. Pro Quinctio 80: O hominem fortunatum, qui eius modi nuntios seu potius 
Pegasos habeat! 


2. Pro Roscio Amerino 90: Priamum ipsum senem. 

3. Pro Roscio Amerino 98: non suis manibus in curru collocat Automedontem 
illum sui sceleris acerbissimi nefariaeque victoriae nuntium ? 

4. Div. in Caec. 57: Sed repente e vestigio ex homine tamquam aliquo Circaeo 
poculo factus est Verres. 
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5. Act. II im Verr. 1. 46, 48: Birth of Apollo and Diana at Delos. 

6. Ibid. 4. 52: qui videret, equum Troianum introductum, urbem captam 
diceret. 

7. Ibid. 4. 72: oppidum quod ab Aenea fugiente a Troia atque in haec loca 
veniente conditum esse demonstrant. 

8. Ibid. 4. 95: aiebant in labores Herculis non minus hunc immanissimum 
verrem quam illum aprum Erymanthium referri oportere. 

9. Ibid. 4. 105-7: The rape of Proserpina. 

10. De Imp. Pomp. 22: ut ex eodem Ponto Medea illa quondam profugisse 
dicitur. 

11. Pro Murena 78: intus, intus, inquam, est equus Troianus. 

12. Pro Archia 19: Saxa et solitudines voci respondent: bestiae saepe immanes 
cantu flectuntur atque consistunt (allusion to Orpheus and Amphion). 

13. Pro Flacco 72: quo in loco etiam Agamemnon cum exercitu errasset, nisi 
ducem Telephum invenisset. 

14. Pro Sestio 48: mortem, quam etiam virgines Athenis, regis, opinor, Erec- 
thei filiae pro patria contempsisse dicuntur, . . . . 

15. Pro Caelio 67: alveusne ille an equus Troianus fuerit qui tot invictos 
viros muliebre bellum gerentes tulerit ac texerit. 

15a. Pro Balbo 39: Hercules itinerum suorum terminos esse voluit. 

16. In Pisonem 22: quasi aliquod Lapitharum aut Centaurorum convivium 
ferebatur. 

17. In Anton. Phil. 2. 32: In huius me consili societatem tamquam in equum 
Troianum cum principibus includis. 

18. Ibid. 2. 55: ut Helena Troianis, sic iste rei publicae causa pestis atque 
exitii fuit. 


II. REFERENCES DIRECTLY SPECIFYING A WRITER OR LITERARY 
PRODUCTION 


19. Pro Roscio Amerino 46: Ecquid tandem tibi videtur, ut ad fabulas venia- 
mus, senex ille Caecilianus minoris facere Eutychum, filium rusticum, quam 
illum alterum Chaerestratum ? (nam, ut opinor, hoc nomine est) alterum 
in urbe secum honoris causa habere, alterum rus supplicii causa relegasse ? 

20. Ibid. 66: Videtisne quos nobis poetae tradiderunt patris ulciscendi causa 
supplicium de matre sumpsisse ? 

21. Pro Roscio Comoedo 20: Nam Ballionem illum, improbissimum et periurissi- 
mum lenonem cum agit, agit Chaeream. Cf. also § 50. 

22. Act. Lin Verr. 29: nam hoc Verrem dicere aiebant te [Metellum] non fato 
ut ceteros ex vestra familia, sed opera sua consulem factum. 

23. Act. II in Verr. 4. 39: Eriphylam accepimus in fabulis ea cupiditate, ut 
cum vidisset monile, ut opinor, ex auro et gemmis pulchritudine eius 
incensa salutem viri proderet. 
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31. 
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34. 


36. 
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Act. II in Verr. 5. 145, 146: nam ut illi quos a poetis accepimus, qui sinus 
quosdam obsedisse—dicuntur. ... . Non enim Charybdim tam infestum 
neque Scyllam nautis quam illum in eodem freto fuisse arbitror.... . 
Cyclops alter multo importunior; hic enim totam insulam obsidebat, ille 
Aetnam solam et eam partem Siciliae tenuisse dicitur. 

Pro Caecina 28: nec minus niger nec minus confidens quam ille Terentianus 
est Phormio. 

Pro Cluentio 171: nisi forte ineptis fabulis ducimur, ut existimemus illum 
ad inferos impiorum supplicia perferre, . . . . a Poenis actum esse prae- 
cipitem. Quae si falsa sunt, id quod omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem 
eripuit mors praeter sensum doloris? (Cf. Jn Cat. 4. 8: Itaque ut aliqua 
formido . . . . pertimescendam.) 

Pro Archia 18, 19, 22, 27: Ennius, Homerus, Accius. 

De Har. Resp. 20: Quis est ex gigantibus illis, quos poetae ferunt bellum 
dis immortalibus intulisse, tam impius qui . . . . fateatur. 

Ibid. 39: Non sunt illi eiulatus et gemitus Philoctetae tam miseri, quam- 
quam sunt acerbi, quam illa exultatio Athamantis et quam senium matri- 
cidarum. 

De Prov. Consular. 20 (21): an vero M. ille Lepidus non solum memoriae 
testimonio sed etiam annalium litteris et summi poetae voce laudatus est. 
In Pisonem 47: non tragico illo Oreste aut Athamante dementiorem putem. 
Pro Scauro 4: cum summi philosophi Platonis graviter et ornate scriptum 
librum de morte legisset in quo, ut opinor, Socrates . ... permulta 
disputat. 

Pro Milone 8: Itaque hoc, iudices, non sine causa etiam fictis fabulis 
doctissimi homines memoriae prodiderunt, eum, qui patris ulciscendi causa 
matrem necavisset, variatis hominum sententiis non solum divina sed 
etiam sapientissimae deae sententia liberatum. 

In Anton. Phil. 1. 36: Accio tum plaudi. 

In Anton. Phil. 2. 15, neminem nomino: putate tum Phormioni alicui tum 
Gnathoni, tum etiam Ballioni. 


III. POETICAL CITATIONS 


Pro Roscio Amerino, 9o: 
Quis ibi non est vulneratus ferro Phrygio ? 
De lege Agraria 2. 93: 
vegrandi macie torridum. 
Pro Murena 30: Etenim ut ait ingeniosus poeta et auctor valde bonus, 
proeliis promulgatis 
pellitur e medio sapientia, vi geritur res; 
spernitur orator bonus: horridus miles amatur; 
non ex iure manum consertum sed ferro—rem repetunt. 
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39. Pro Sestio 102: 
multae insidiae sunt bonis. 
id quod multi invideant multique expetunt inscitia est 
postulare nisi laborem summa cum cura ecferas: 
oderint dum metuant. 
40. Ibid. 118: Nam cum ageretur togata “Simulans” ut opinor, caterva con- 


tionata est 
huic, Tite, 


tua post principia atque exitus vitiosae vitae. 
41. Pro Sestio, 120, 122, 123: Seven verses from a play of Accius. 
42. Ibid. 123: 
Tullius qui libertatem civibus stabiliverat. 
43. Ibid. 126: 
Mater, te appello. 
44. Pro Caelio 18: 
Utinam ne in nemore Pelio— 
Nam numquam era errans— 
Medea animo aegro, amore saevo saucio— 
45. Ibid. 36: 
Quid clamorem exorsa verbis parvam rem magnam facis. NA 
46. Ibid. 37: Sed dubito quem patrem potissimum sumam, Caecilianum ali- 


quem vehementem atque durum 
Nunc enim demum mi animus ardet, nunc meum cor cumulatur ira. 


O infelix, o sceleste! 


Egon quid dicam, quid velim? quae tu omnia 
tuis foedis factis facis ut nequiquam velim,— 


cur alienam ullam mulierem nosti? dide ac disice. 
per me tibi licet. si egebis, tibi dolebit non mihi. . 
mihi sat est qui aetatis quod reliquom est, oblectem meae. 


fores ecfregit, restituentur; discidit, 
vestem, resarcietur. 
47. Ibid. 61: 
hinc illae lacrimae. 
48. Pro Balbo 36: 
qui erranti comiter monstrat viam. 


49. Ibid. 51: 


hostem qui feriet, erit mi Carthaginiensis 
quisquis erit, cuiatis siet. 
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50. In Pisonem 43: Thyestea est ista execratio poetae vulgi animos non 
sapientium moventes, ut tu 
naufragis expulsus uspiam, saxis fixus asperis, evisceratus 
latere pendens ... . 
saxa spargens tabo sanie et sanguine atro. 
51. Ibid. 61: 
ratio quidem hercle apparet, argentum ofyerac. 

52. Ibid. 72-73: Verum tamen, quoniam te non Aristarchum sed Phalarin 
grammaticum habemus, qui non notam apponas ad malum verum, sed 
poetam armis persequare, scire cupio, quid tandem in isto versu repre- 
hendas “‘Cedant arma togae.”’ 

53. Ibid. 82: 

Numquam istam imminuam curam infitiando tibi. 

54. Pro Plancio 59: 

Vigilandum est semper, multae insidiae sunt bonis. 

55. Pro Scauro 3: cum ab Aiace fabulisque discesseris, qui tamen 
ignominiae dolore victor insolens se victum non potuit pati. 

56. Pro Rabirio Postumo 28: 

aderat vis 
quae summas frangit infirmatque opes. 
57. Ibid. 29. 
si te secundo lumine hic offendere moriere. 
58. Pro Deiotaro 25: 
Pereant amici dum inimici una intercidant. 
59. In Ant. Phil. 1. 34: 
Oderint dum metuant. 
60. Ibid. 2. 20: 
Cedant arma togae. 
61. Ibid. 65: 
ut est apud poetam nescio quem 
male parta male dilabuntur. 
62. Ibid. 104: 
quam dispari domino. 
63. Ibid. 13. 49: 
Prius unda flammis 
ut ait poeta nescio quid. 


In addition, Pro Sestio 59: “‘vivus, ut aiunt . . . . publicatus,”’ 
may represent a verse wrongly cited. Two further passages, Div. 
in Caec. 48 and Pro Caelio 64-65, presuppose familiarity with the 
details of dramatic production. 

If we first examine the mythological allusions we must note that 
they are not numerous. To speak only of brute numbers, it is not 
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a little remarkable that in all the extant orations of Cicero there 
should not be more than eighteen cases. This total is still further 
lessened by the fact that three of these are repetitions (Nos. 11, 15, 
17) of No. 6. Again four are contained in Act. II in Verr. 4, which 
from its subject, De signis, lends itself with particular readiness to 
references to mythology. Nor is the range of allusion large. Nos. 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, are from the Trojan cycle, by far 
the most familiar of Greek legends, then as now. Further, in two 
cases (Nos. 5 and g) the stories in question are so fully stated that 
a previous acquaintance with them on the part of the hearer is 
unnecessary. 

When we consider the enormous wealth of material of this char- 
acter which a Roman reasonably well versed in Greek had at his 
command, we cannot escape the inference that Cicero’s moderation 
is the result of conscious restraint. The audience cannot be con- 
sidered the determining factor. To be sure, only one of them is 
in a popular oration (No. 9). But after all, relatively few of the 
popular orations have come down to us. The great majority of 
the extant speeches were delivered before select juries, all men of 
wealth and position, and they must often have been humanissimi 
et litteratissimi homines by a better title than the deferential flattery 
of a suave barrister. That before such men Cicero made so slight 
a use of an apparently obvious means of illustration must have 
been the result of intentional self-limitation. 

The characteristic of the second group is that some particular 
poem or play is recalled to the mind of the hearer. Of writers’ 
names we find only Accius, Ennius, Caecilius, Terence and Homer, 
all of whom are mentioned in a way that implied immediate recog- 
nition of their literary rank by the audience. The reference to 
Plato (Pro Scauro), No. 32, is quite exceptional. It is given as part 
of the legend about Cleombrotus, and the added explanation is so 
generous that it must have sufficed even those who had never heard 
of the summus philosophus before. 

The number of cases falling within the second group is again 
singularly small. The Annales of Ennius was a schoolbook. So 
were various translations of Homer. Terence, Caecilius, Accius 
still held the boards throughout Cicero’s lifetime. Ordinary 
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schooling, therefore, and assiduous attention upon the /udi—hardly 
a severe requirement—would be amply adequate for the complete 
grasping of the most recondite of Cicero’s literary allusions. We 
must once more assign this fact to designed abstention. 

Another element enters here. In the passage from Pro Rosc. 
Am. (No. 19) Cicero feels it necessary to introduce an apologetic 
statement, nam, ut opinor, hoc nomine est, deprecating, as it were, 
the ascription of special knowledge of the subject to himself. It 
is, of course, patently an affectation, precisely as the slighting phrases 
ine ptis fabulis, fictis fabulis, and others are. It is the same pretense 
of being not very well versed in specifically Greek arts, which meets 
us with such delightful simplicity in the Verrines. (Cf. Act. II, 
4. 5: sed earum arlificem quem? quemnam ? recte admones, Polyclitum 
esse dicebant, and ibid. 33.) It bears testimony to the strength of 
existing Roman prejudice and makes of the second half of the Pro 
Archia something more than a mere excursus in fine writing. 

None the less, it is doubtful whether the element just discussed 
was an appreciable factor in setting the limits which Cicero imposed 
on himself. It is evident that even if he had given himself vastly 
greater indulgence in this respect, he could not be fairly taxed with 
ostentation. So far from that, the literary and mythological allu- 
sions serve a strictly illustrative end and cannot be said to be ele- 
ments of ornament at all. In the third group, however, we find a 
frankly ornamental purpose. To be sure, there are distinctions 
to be observed even here. Not all the citations are of the same 
type. The seven verses from Accius referred to in No. 41, for 
example, are not really citations at all. In technical language they 
are part of the res gesta; they belong to the situation described by 
Cicero. Similarly in No. 58 the hexameter quoted is a count in the 
indictment against the king. Nor is cedant arma togae introduced 
as a quotation from poetry (Nos. 52, 60), but as a retort to the 
sneers of his enemies, while oderint dum metuant of the First Philip- 
pic (No. 59) has an equally personal application. We should 
properly remove from this class male parta male dilabuntur (No. 61) 
and prius unda flammis (No. 63) for, although ascribed to unknown 
poets, they are rather proverbs than anything else. 

But even the number of poetical citations that are thus left make 
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a very respectable showing. More important than the number, 
however, is the way they are grouped. It is evident that the Ses- 
tiana and the Caeliana have more than their due share. And the 
curious fact is presented that except for such widely separated and 
isolated instances as No. 36 (pro Rosc. Amer.), No. 37 (De lege agr.), 
No. 38 (Pro Mur.), and No. 62 (Phil. 2), all this relatively large 
amount of poetical citation is found in orations that in time lie 
between 56 and 52 B.c., and that practically all of the speeches of 
this period contain such citations. 

Short as this period was, it was one during which the position 
of Cicero at Rome was extraordinary. Admittedly the leader of 
the bar, his services were in enormous demand and were prodigally 
bestowed. Besides those cases in which his personal sympathies 
were engaged, his eloquence and skill were freely disposed of by a 
political ring of which he was neither a member nor an opponent. 
It was probably one of his most fertile oratorical periods. The 
extant orations give no adequate idea of his activity. Many, like 
the defense of Gabinius, may have been suppressed. Many more 
have disappeared. 

That in this period there are indications of carelessness of 
workmanship not met with in the earlier speeches it is impossible 
to assert. But it is plain that the freedom of structure is much 
greater. The plan is far from schulmdssig. There is a certain 
amount of playing with his theme and with his words. That is 
to say, Cicero, in the consciousness of his accepted rank, gave a 
freer rein to a naturally exuberant temperament than would have 
been at all possible for the brilliant municipal who had no further 
claim upon the attention of an audience than his talents and his 
training. 

Is the use of passages of poetry an additional indication of this 
freedom of structure, of departure from severer standards? It 
seems to me that the evidence justifies the inference. There is 
no such limitation of range of occurrence in the case of the other 
groups. The instances of mythological allusion and the references 
to a particular play or poem are fairly evenly distributed. Their 
purpose is illustrative. They bring home a point in the argument; 
they visualize a thought. While used in moderation, they cannot 
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be altogether discarded by the most austere of rhetorical systems. 
But the introduction of lines of poetry into the body of a speech 
might easily have seemed to the captious a tricking out in borrowed 
finery, a meretricious surplusage. 

In the rhetorical writings extant, we do not find specific recog- 
nition of poetical quotations as a means of ornament. It is tempt- 
ing to suppose that we have here an element of the Asianism 
against which, under the name of Atticism, so powerful a reaction 
was setting in just at Cicero’s time. Cicero’s own part in this 
reaction was undoubtedly of prime importance. None the less, 
he did not seem to himself nor to the professed leaders of the move- 
ment an out-and-out Atticist. His preference was for the Rhodian 
middle course (Orator, 25, written 46 B.c.). 

Perhaps we shall have to qualify that statement. At a certain 
period in his oratorical career, precisely in one of his most fertile 
periods, and the one in which his critics, such as Brutus and Calvus, 
reached their intellectual majority, Cicero is more prone to use a 
specific form of ornament than at any other. A closer study of 
the details of his technique might bring out other facts of the same 
tendency. At any rate, we have here an illustration of what 
might easily have made the chiefest of orators seem to unbalanced 
extremists inflatus et tumens nec satis pressus. 
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Current Events 


Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La., 
for the southern states; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 


This department will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above. 


Massachusetts 
Amherst College-—Dr. H. P. Houghton was promoted, last June, to the 


rank of assistant professor of Latin. 

Harvard University.—Professor Clifford H. Moore gave a talk on Petro- 
nius at the December reading meeting of the Classical Club. 

At the December Classical Conference the following papers were given: 
“Horatian Urbanity in the Works and Days of Hesiod,” Professor E. K. Rand; 
“A Detail of Mithras Worship,” Mr. D. N. Robinson; “The Outline of a 
Modern Greek Epic,” Mr. A. E. Phoutrides. 

Classical Association of New England.—The sixth annual meeting of the 
association will be held at Exeter, N.H., on Friday and Saturday, March 31 
and April 1, 1911. The Eastern Massachusetts section of the association will 
meet at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, on Saturday, February 11. 


Ohio 
The University of Cincinnati.—Professor Harry has translated the An- 


tigone of Sophocles into blank verse for a special performance at the Grand 
Opera House, Cincinnati, on the afternoon of March 10. The odes will be 
sung by a chorus of professional singers. Mendelssohn’s music will be used; 
and special scenery has been painted for the production. Those who desire to 
reserve seats for the play should communicate with Professor Harry on or 
before March 1. 

The translation of the tragedy (which contains also an analysis of Oedipus 
Tyrannus, and a brief outline of the Oedipus at Colonus and The Seven against 
Thebes) is published by The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati. 


Kansas 
Hiawatha Academy.—All the classical students met in October and organ- 


ized a club. It is known as the Classical Club of Hiawatha Academy and 
meets on alternate Tuesday evenings. A short program consisting of talks 
on classical subjects and Latin songs is given. This is followed by a social 
hour including Latin games and refreshments. 

Much interest is displayed, and it is expected that the play of Dido will 
be given during the spring term. 
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Oklahoma 

University of Oklahoma.—Professor J. W. Sturgis, of. the department of 
Latin, has recently been awarded the degree of Ph.D. by the regents of the 
University of Michigan. He received the degree of A.M. at Ann Arbor more 
than ten years ago. 

The Humanist Club, an organization of students and faculty in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has been studying the drama this year. Professor 
Paxton recently presented a paper on the origins of the Greek drama, besides 
reading illustrative passages from Aristophanes. 

Professor Brewer, of the department of English, gave an interesting and 
very excellent reading of Stephen Phillips’ Ulysses. 


The Michigan Symposia 

We wish to draw the attention of our readers again to the fact that it has 
been decided to publish in a volume the papers which have been given at 
the Michigan Classical Conference in recent years on the value of humanistic 
studies. The volume will be entitled Latin and Greek in American Education, 
and will be edited by Francis W. Kelsey. It will contain, first, three papers 
by the editor on ‘The Present Position of Latin and Greek,” “The Value of 
Latin and Greek as Educational Instruments,” and “Latin and Greek in Our 
Courses of Study”; these will be followed by a paper on “‘The Nature of Cul- 
ture Studies,” by Robert M. Wenley. The greater part of the volume will be 
devoted to the symposia, which have been published, as they appeared, in the 
School Review or the Educational Review, and also as Bulletins of the University 
of Michigan; the titles and the names of the contributors are given in the 
announcement in the December number of this Journal. 

The volume will contain about 400 pages, and will be published by the 
Macmillan Company in March, rgr11t. 

The generosity of a friend of the classics makes it possible for members of 
the Classical Associations of the Middle West and South and of New England, 
and the American Philological Association to obtain copies of the volume, 
bound in cloth, at a reduced price (the same price at which it will be supplied 
to members of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club), provided the remittance is 
received before publication; after publication the price will be $1.50. Mem- 
bers of the associations named who desire the volume are requested to remit 
eighty-seven cents ($0.87) by postal order to Mr. Louis P. Jocelyn, secretary 
of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 545 South Division Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. To all subscribers remitting this amount in advance the volume 
will be sent, carriage prepaid, as soon as it leaves the press. Advance sub- 
scriptions cannot be received after March 15. 

Persons not members of one of the classical or philological associations or 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, and libraries, may obtain the volume, 
carriage prepaid, by remitting to Mr. Jocelyn $1.14 in advance of publication. 


Book Reviews 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English Hexameter Verse 
by Prentiss CUMMINGS. 2 vols. Boston: Little, Brown 


& Co., 1910. Pp. xliv+529. $3 net. 

These two volumes contain the translation of an abridgment of the //iad. 
The portion translated comprises about one-half of the Iliad and includes all 
of the main story and nearly all of the most celebrated passages. 

Much of the Introduction of forty-four pages is elementary in character 
and designed to explain to the novice matters which need explanation in order 
to a proper understanding of the poem. Such are the myths relating to the 
marriage of the hero’s parents, Peleus and Thetis, the probability of a Trojan 
war such as the J/iad describes, the lack of unity in the poem and reasons 
for it, and the question of authorship. 

The translator is of the opinion that ‘“‘at least three great authors” are 

responsible for the Iliad as we now have it. They may be designated as 
“Homer of the Wrath,” the author of the relevant parts of the first, eleventh, 
sixteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and twenty-second books; the “Trojan 
Homer,” author of the books relating to the Trojans, especially Hector; 
The “Homer of the J/iad’’ who added much to the works of his predecessors. 
The last-named “Homer”’ is also thought to be the author of the twenty- 
fourth book of the Odyssey and to have made interpolations in other books 
of that poem also. These views the translator accepts from advanced Homeric 
students, but he is convinced of their correctness from his literary feeling. As 
he says, “In the long task of trying to render the J/iad into readable English 
hexameters I have felt a sort of personal intimacy for the author, and in the 
parts named have felt that I was in contact with a different mind. 
This third author has marked personal characteristics, not to antics agile: 
he had a keen sense of humor wherein (using the word in its ordinary sense) 
his predecessors were lacking; and whereas they were always serious, his vein 
is much lighter, and he had a lighter fancy and a lighter poetic touch.” 

Our author has translated practically all that he attributes to the first 
and second Homers and the best of the third Homer’s work. 

Rules for the pronunciation of proper names are given. More than half 
of the Introduction is concerned with the hexameter verse which has been 
used in the translation. It is surprising to learn that “forty attempts at 
hexameter translation of the J/iad, mostly of short passages, have appeared 


in print.” Recognizing the fact that these translations were not satisfactory, 


Mr. Cummings more than twenty years ago began to study the difficulties 
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of the hexameter verse. A busy life, with many long interruptions from lit- 
erary work, has not prevented his translating much more of the J/iad than is 
included in these volumes. With commendable modesty, he does not claim to 
have solved the problem of rendering Homer adequately into English hexam- 
eter verse. But his industry and study of the problem of translation deserve 
strong praise. He makes valuable suggestions to any who would follow him. 
Future translators of Homer should not fail to avail themselves of Mr. Cum- 
mings’ suggestions as stated in the introduction to these volumes. 

It is not possible in limited space to give an adequate idea of the merits 
of the translation. Mr. Cummings agrees with Matthew Arnold that the 
difficulties of the hexameter verse could in time be so far overcome as to pro- 
duce a version better than is possible in any other meter. But he admits that 
these difficulties are great and perplexing. However, his belief is that “the 
English-speaking races will never have in their own tongue a real reproduction 
of Homer in any other meter.” Time alone will tell. If a real reproduction 
of Homer in hexameter should some time appear, will there be many who 
would take the time to read it? Perhaps, if there is meantime a new revival 
of love for ancient literature. The genius who achieves the stupendous task 
of the real reproduction of Homer in English hexameter will deserve undying 
fame, and let us hope that he gets it. 

Meantime the reader may be interested in comparing a few lines of Mr. 
Cummings’ translation of a famous passage with the renderings of others. 
So the following are quoted from the close of the eighth book. Mr. Cummings 


translates: 


E’en as the stars in her train with the moon as she walketh in splendor 
Blaze forth bright in the heavens on nights when the welkin is breathless— 
Nights when the mountain tops, their jutting cliffs, and the valleys 

All are disclosed to the eye, and above them the fathomless ether 

Opens to star after star, and glad is the heart of the shepherd: 

Such and so many the fires ’twixt the ships and the stream of the Xanthos 
Kept ablaze by the Trojans in front of the darkening city. 

Over the plain were burning a thousand fires, and beside them 

Each sat fifty men in the firelight glare; and the horses, 

Champing their fodder and barley white, and instant for action, 

Stood by the chariot-side and awaited the glory of morning. 


Lord Derby renders thus: 


As when in heav’n, around the glitt’ring moon 
The stars shine bright amid the breathless air; 
And ev’ry crag and ev’ry jutting peak 

Stands boldly forth, and ev’ry forest glade; 
Ev’n to the gates of Heav’n is opened wide 

The boundless sky; shines each particular star 
Distinct; joy fills the gazing shepherd’s heart. 
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So bright, so thickly scatter’d o’er the plain 

Before the walls of Troy, between the ships 

And Xanthus’ stream, the Trojan watch fires blaz’d. 
A thousand fires burnt brightly; and round each 

Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy glare; 

With store of provender before them laid, 

Barley and rye, the tether’d horses stood 

Beside the cars, and waited for the morn. 


Tennyson translates as follows: 


As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine and the shepherd gladdens in his heart: 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 
A thousand on the plain; and close by each 
Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire; 

And champing golden grain, the horses stood 
Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn. 


English readers who desire to know the main events of the J/iad will find 


these volumes useful. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Geschichte der rimischen Literatur. Von W.S. TEvuFFEL. Sechste 
Auflage, neu bearbeitet von WitHeELM und FRANz 
Sxutscu. Zweiter Band, ‘Die Literatur von 31 vor Chr. 
bis 96 nach Chr.” Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. Pp. 6+348. 
M. 6. 

The already well-known and established character of this “standard” 
book of reference makes it unnecessary to speak at any length in this place of 
its new edition, in which the editorial work so carefully bestowed upon the 
fifth edition by the late Ludwig Schwabe is taken up by two well-known scholars 
with the co-operation of three others. The work on the second volume, the 
first to appear in the sixth edition, is mainly done by Professor Kroll. In 
general plan, scope, aspect, and even typography the new edition does not 
differ from its predecessor, but the new editor remarks that the overwhelming 
amount of recently published literature makes it impossible to include in the 
articles any complete bibliography. References as far as possible to articles 
in Bursian’s Jahresbericht do much toward filling the gaps, though it is some- 
times not easy to see on just what principle the selection of the other biblio- 
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graphical references ismade. The editor excuses himself for many omissions by 
the lack of foreign periodical literature in the Royal Library of his residence- 
city, Miinster; but just how far mere inconvenience of access to sources of 
information may be judged a sufficient excuse for omission in an encyclo- 
pedic work of reference is perhaps a question. At all events foreign litera- 
ture is not so fully ignored as might be feared from the scrupulousness of the 
editor’s apology. Teuffel will continue to fill a very useful place in a classical 
apparatus, though it is now far overshadowed by the rapidly mounting Schanz. 
E. T. M. 


The Sea Kings of Crete. By Rev. James Barre. London: 
Adam and Charles Black (American agents, Macmillan), 
1910. Pp. xvi+274. 32 plates and 2 maps. $2. 


The first chapter of this valuable and interesting volume gives for the 
untechnical reader’s benefit a résumé of the ancient legends and historical 
data concerning prehistoric Crete, while the second chapter describes the 
civilization pictured in Homer. After an account of “Schliemann and His 
Work” (chap. iii), the three succeeding chapters are devoted to the excava- 
tions at various points in Crete. The character of chaps. vii-xi is indicated 
by the headings: “Crete and Egypt,” ‘The Destroyers,” “ Periods of Minoan 
Culture,” “Life under the Sea Kings,” and “Letters and Religion.” The 
work concludes with a chronological summary, index, and bibliography, the 
last brought so strictly up to date as to include such a recent publication as 
Crete the Forerunner of Greece by Mr. and Mrs. Hawes. 

Mr. Baikie is not himself an authority in this field, and this statement at 
once reveals both the strength and the weakness of his book. On the one 
hand, he seldom ventures an independent opinion of his own, but merely 
reproduces what his sources afforded. As a natural consequence, he has 
sometimes failed to check up earlier accounts with later ones. Thus, the 
description ot the Mycenaean dagger with inlaid work (p. 57) is slightly 
inaccurate (contrast Tsountas and Manatt’s The Mycenaean Age, p. 202, and 
the addendum on p. 396), and the fifty-six-foot tower mentioned on p. 75 
is probably post-Mycenaean. Again, the enthusiasm of a professional popu- 
larizer crops out in the following: “‘Without much risk of mistake, we may 
conclude that we have before us in Plate III the actual wall from whose sum- 
mit Andromache beheld the corpse of the gallant Hector dragged behind the 
chariot ot his relentless foe” (p. 41), though it must be confessed that this 
is perhaps the most flagrant instance. 

On the other hand, Mr. Baikie’s volume renders a distinct service to those 
of us who feel a lively interest in the subject (and what classical student does 
not ?) and are yet without opportunities or time for forming an independent 
judgment. The literature is so recent, so widely scattered, and to most so 
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inaccessible as a whole that an intelligent and careful digest of the real facts 
plus a modicum from the mass of contradictory theories was sadly needed by 
the layman. It is true that Burrows’ The Discoveries in Crete partially sat- 
isfied the demand, but the aridity of his style, the absence of illustrations to 
assist the imagination, and the failure to incorporate a résumé of Schliemann’s 
excavations constituted serious gaps in his work for the general reader, while 
Mosso’s The Palaces of Crete and Their Builders, though satisfactorily illus- 
trated, contains a text of very slight significance. On the contrary, Baikie’s 
style is eminently readable without ceasing to be sufficiently scientific, his 
illustrations are numerous, well chosen, and excellently reproduced, his pre- 
vious book on the Pharaohs had given him special preparation for one aspect 
of the field, and he seems to have studied the authorities with diligence and 
care. Asa result, Sea Kings of Crete will be a serviceable and handsome addi- 
tion to any library and is not likely soon to be superseded. 
Roy C. FLICKINGER 


T. Livi, Ab Vrbe Condita, Liber IX. Edited, with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary, by T. Nicxiry. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1910. Pp. 170. 35. 

This is a useful edition of one of Livy’s books which is in large part neither 
especially interesting, nor, except in its accumulation of insignificant victories, 
of great historical importance. The editor deserves credit for his consist- 
ency; he never aims above the heads of the youthful students for whom the 
book is primarily intended and does not cumber his introduction and notes 
with material which would not be of direct service in the interpretation of the 
text. In section eight of the introduction (“Hints on Translation”) he does 
encroach upon the work of the teacher, and the long list of parallel passages 
from English writers would better have been omitted. The appearance of 
the text with its long pages rarely broken by paragraphs (the notes are at the 
end of the book) is somewhat forbidding, and the lack of page numbers might 
at times prove to be an inconvenience. The notes are condensed almost to a 
fault, and the grammatical element predominates; a little more general infor- 
mation, a little more help on difficult passages would be acceptable to those 
who will use the book. The vocabulary is marred by many incorrect quanti- 
ties; otherwise, so far as it goes, the book is accurate. In the dearth of edi- 
tions of Livy (excepting books i, xxi, and xxii) with English notes, it is par- 
ticularly welcome. 

H. E. Burton 
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